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NETHERLANDS.       • 
AMSTERDAM. 

By  Consul   Frank  W.   Maliin,  March   11. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  commodities  and  raw  materials  and  the 
great  increase  of  prices  of  all  articles  of  commerce  affected  e very- 
person  and  every  kind  of  business  and  occupation  and  were  there- 
fore the  most  vitally  important  features  of  commerce,  finance,  and 
production  in  the  Amsterdam  district  during  1917.  The  scarcity 
was  due  primarily  to  the  war  and  secondarily  to  the  lack  of  shipping, 
but  immediately,  as  regards  domestic  products,  to  lack  of  feed  and 
fertilizers  for  the  farms  and  of  materials  for  the  factories. 

Increased  Prices — Iron  V/orks  Prosper. 

Increasing  prices  of  commodities  were  due  generally  to  higher 
costs  of  produ.ction,  but  in  many  cases  they  were  due  solely  to  arbi- 
trary advances  made  by  dealers  who  had  bought  the  gocds  before  the 
war.  However,  instances  are  known  where  dealers  did  not  advance 
prices  on  such  goods,  though  they  could  have  done  so  and  still  sold 
them  without  difficulty. 

The  war-profits  class  of  dealers,  Avho  prospered  less  in  1916  than 
in  1015.  Avere  practically  put  cut  of  business  in  1917  by  the  effective 
blockade  of  the  Allies  and  the  increased  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Dutch  Government  on  exports  to  Germany.  Ordinary  domestic 
trade  was  fairly  good  in  some  respects  during  1917.  It  was  greatlv 
hampered  in  obtaining  stocks,  but  ]:)rofits  were  satisfactory,  although 
the  quantity  of  goods  sold  was  much  reduced. 

Iron  works  of  all  kinds  were  particularly  prosperous  in  1917,  so 
far  as  profits  were  concerned.  They  paid  unusually  high  prices  for 
iron  and  steel,  which  they  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  but  they 
charged  and  readily  received  for  their  finished  product  still  higher 
prices,  Avhich  Avere  more  than  "sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  heavy 
cost  of  materials  and  the  trouble  in  getting  them. 
Centralization  of  Industries. 

Another  particularly  notcAvorthy  feature  of  1917  Avas  the  tendency 
toAvard  centralization  and  combination.  In  State  affairs  this  tencl- 
ency  Avas  specially  marked  bv  tlie  proposition  (not  effectuated,  how- 
ever) to  assume  the  management  of  the  insurance  business  done  in 
this  country  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Ex])ort  Bureau 
to  control  the  country's  foreign  trade.  In  other  affairs  the  tendency 
was  shoAvn  in  the  consolidation  of  the  management  of  the  Holland 
and  the  State  i-ailAvays  (practically  the  entire  railAva}*  system  of  the 
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country,  and  including  many  interurban  electric  lines)  under  one 
direction,  in  one'lieadquarters,  and  by  the  allyirig  of  interests  or  the 
formation  of  working  agreements  between  A'aric^us  business  corpora- 
tions and  between  agriculturists.  '^  ^    . 

The  interruption  of  cable  communication  between  Holland  and 
over-sea  countries  dui'in^  die  la^t  .three  months  of  1917  was  a  serious 
hindrance  to  foreign  transactions. 

Although  some  factories  were  forced  to  cease  operations  and  others 
to  Avork  on  reduced  time  from  lack  of  fuel  or  raw  materials,  or  both, 
the  Dutch  manufacturing  industries,  as  a  whole  and  in  certain  re- 
spects, prospered  mflterially  in  1017.  Excepting  tramp  steamers  and 
also  some  vessels  in  the  British  trade,  shipping  came  to  a  practical 
standstill,  with  a  great  reduction  of  imports.  However,  that  was 
apparently''  a  benefit  to  the  Dutch  industries,  for  it  made  their 
profits  greater  and  induced  enlargement  of  old  factories  and  the 
starting  of  ncAv  ones,  as  far  as  was  possible  with  the  available 
facilities. 

Stock  Exchange  Active — Loans. 

The  stock  exchange  was  again  active  during  1917.  As  in  1916, 
interest  centered  mainly  upon  shipping  securities  and  those  con- 
nected with  war  necessities,  such  as  oil,  tobacco,  and  rubber. 

The  financial  position  of  Holland,  while  considered  very  strong 
before,  is  regarded  as  having  been  strengthened  in  1917,  with  its 
capitalizing  power  materially  increased.  The  various  issues  of  bonds 
were  quickly  absorbed  by  the  public.  Money  was  plentiful  in  1917, 
with  rates  for  call  money  ranging  from  (>  per  cent  as  highest  to  a 
minimum  of  2  per  cent.  Tluee-months  bills  ranged  from  1|  per  cent 
to  3^  per  cent.  Taking  advantage  of  this  easy  money  market,  the 
Government  made  issues  of  short  notes,  Avhich  proceeding  culminated 
at  the  end  of  1917  in  the  largest  loan  the  Kingdom  ever  floated. 
This  loan  was  for  500,000,000  florins  ($201,000,000),  at  U  per  cent, 
one-half  being  used  to  take  the  outstanding  loan  (1915)  of  247,000,000 
florins,  at  5  per  cent.  This  was  e(}uivalent  to  about  $33  per  capita  of 
the  population  of  Holland. 

In  addition  the  Government  offered  50,000,000  florins  ($20,100,000) 
in  5  per  cent  Xetherlands  India  stock.  This  loan  was  floated  because 
of  the  large  amounts  due  from  the  Dutch  colonies  to  the  home  Gov- 
ernment. Remittances  from  the  colonies  to  Holland  being  difficult, 
the  best  course  was  to  float  this  loan  here.  Both  loans  succeeded; 
subscription  to  the  larger  loan  was  in  a  sense  compulsory,  as  every 
Dutchman  was  supposed  to  devote  a  certain  part  of  his  assets  to  that 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  this  call  upon  Dutch  financial  resources,  the  Provinces 
and  municipalities  issued  more  than  $20,000,000  worth  of  securities 
and  private  corporations  (manufacturing,  shipping,  etc.)  more  than 
$100,000,000  worth.  The  stock  of  some  of  the  latter  was  already 
far  above  par,  especially  of  banks  and  steamship  companies.  The 
issues  of  corporation  stocks  in  1917  were  more  than  twice  in  par  value 
those  of  the  last  peace  year,  1913. 

Financial  transactions  have  been  affected,  though  not  adversely  to 
any  great  extent,  by  the  material  change  in  mercantile  conditions 
caused  by  the  suspension  of  shipping  between  Holland  and  the  East 
Indian  colonies  and  the  introduction  of  direct  steamship  traffic  across 
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the  Pacific  to  tlio  TTnited  States  in  place  of  the  centiiry-ohl  route  via 
Amsterdam.  It  is  ^probable  that  much  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
trade  with  America  )vill  continue  to  follow  the  new  route  when  nor- 
mal shipping  facilities  are  restored  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Foreign  Exchange  Fluctuations. 

Quotations  of  foreign  mone}^  in  1917  showed  fluctuations,,  though 
not  greater  than  in  1916  and  less  than  in  1915.  The  American  dollar 
reached  its  highest  point  at  2.48§  (par  2.485)  and  its  lowest  at  2.30. 
It  began  the  year  1917  at  2A51  and  ended  at  2.31.  This  decline  is 
attributed  to  Ihe  suspension  of  imports  from  the  United  States. 

The  pound  sterling  ranged  between  11  and  11.83|  (par  12.105). 
The  rate  Avas  II.O8I  .^^  the  beginning  of  the  ^-ear  and  ll.OQJ-  at  the 
close.  Presumably  this  decline  was  due  to  the  absence  of  such  action 
as  was  taken  in  1916,  Avhen  the  pound  advanced  in  value,  namely, 
offering  holders  of  long  bills  on  London  payment  in  treasury  bills 
to  be  redeemed  at  the  fixed  rate  of  12  per  pound. 

Tl'.e  French  franc  varied  between  40.70  and  42.10  (par  48).  It 
was  42.06  at  the  beginning  of  1917  and  40.95  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Fluctuations  were  much  greater  in  the  German  mark  and  in  the 
Austrian  crown.  The  peace  negotiations  with  Russia  caused  active 
speculation,  which  drove  the  mark  up  to  47.50  and  the  crown  up  to 
32.60  at  one  time;  the  lowest  points  reached  during  1917  were,  re- 
spectively, 30  and  20  (par,  mark,  59.26;  and  crown,  50.41).  The 
rate  of  the  mark  at  the  beginning  of  1917  was  41.19,  and  at  the  close 
of  1917  it  was  45.30;  the  rate  of  the  crown  for  the  same  periods  was 
25.75  and  27.30,  respectively. 

Speculation  in  the  German  mark  was  intensified  hy  a  supposition 
that  it  might  rise  above  par.  The  Dutch  export  to  Germany  has 
declined  to  a  negligible  quantit3^  as  Holland  needs  the  necessities 
which  it  produces  and  can  not  import  from  overseas;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Holland  is  just  now  entirely  dependent  upon  Germany 
for  the  coal  required  beyond  the  product  of  the  Dutch  mines.  Con- 
sequently, Holland  may  one  day  ovre  Germany  more  marks  than  it 
can  claim  in  guilders.  In  that  case,  the  guilder  might  be  at  a  dis- 
count in  Germany,  which  would  put  the  mark  at  a  premium  in 
Holland.  This  result  w'ould  be  more  probable  if  a  separate  peace 
with  Russia  should  enable  Germany  to  supply  Holland  with  such 
articles  as  petrol  and  grain. 

Bank  of  Netherlands  Increases  Gold  Reserve. 

The  position  of  the  Bank  of  the  Xetherlands  continued  verv  strong 
in  1917.  Its  gold  reserve  was  162,000,000  florins  ($65,124,000)  'when 
the  war  began.  At  the  end  of  1915,  1916,  and  1917  the  oold  reserve 
Avas  429,000,000  florins  ($172,458,000),  507,000,000  florins"  ($203,814,- 
000),  and  698.000,000  florins  ($280,596,000),  respectively. 

]More  gold  than  in  former  years  was  exported  in  1917,  as  the  bank, 
Avith  the  consent  of  the  Government,  remitted  seA^eral  million  guild- 
ers to  SAveden,  to  Switzerland,  and  to  Spain,  Avhere  the  guilder  Avas 
beloAv  par;  and,  consequently',  Dutch  commerce  had  to  pay  above 
par  for  its  im]:)orts  from  those  countries.  This  Avas  particularly  the 
case  Avith  Sweden,  Avhere  Holland  has  large  timber  interests.  The 
normal  Swedish  exchange  in  Amsterdam  is  66.67,  but  in  1917  the 
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rate  was  sometimes  up  to  1)9,  indicating  a  heavy  loss  for  Holland  in 
the  lumber  trade.    At  the  end  of  1917  the  rate  was  77.70. 

Altogether  the  general  financial  condition  in  Amsterdam  was 
sound  and  strong  in  1917.  This  is  attributed  partl}^  to  war  proJBts. 
It  is  a  condition  that,  according  to  current  beVief,  will  be  able  to 
withstand  any  uncertainties  resulting  from  a  sudden  peace  or  a 
continuation  of  the  Avar. . 

Foreign  Trade  of  Netherlands. 

Statistics  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  Amsterdam  for  the 
year  1917  are  not  available.  However,  the  published  statistics 
covering  the  whole  country  will  apply  generally  Iq  Amsterdam,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  1917  with  191G  and  with  1915.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  figures  of  the  quantites  of  the  more  important  articles 
imported  and  exported  during  the  three  years.  The  values  were 
given  in  these  oificial  statistics  in  1917  for  the  first  time  and  are, 
therefore,  not  used  in  this  table. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Exrorts. 


191.5.  1916.  1917.  1915.  1916.  19] 


Agricultural  and  other  machinery. 
Ashes 


Bark 

Beer  and  malt  extracts 

BreadstulTs: 

Wheat 

R\c 

Barley. 

Maize 

Oats 

•  Buckwheat 

Bice 

other  peeled  and  broken  grain. 

Wheat  flour 

Uve  (lour 

Butter 

Cheese 

(  oil 


Metric 
tons. 
77, 22s 
61,(157 
4,2:-!n 
10, 703 

,  246, 785 

56,200 

120,0-10 

.279,699 

63,072 

14,003 

132, 9S3 

6,233 

233, 2S9 

847 

S5S 


Metric 
tons. 
78, 63S 
31,759 
3, 369 
1,736 

1,385,315 

20,037 

139,312 

091, 128 

73, 399 

11,735 

157, 219 

3,640 

39,525 

883 


Metric 
tons. 
42,175 


371 
239 

310, 239 

9,026 

43,033 

209,517 

39,387 

2,313 

16,064 

47 

23, 228 

12 

24 


Metric 
ton.s. 
35,047 
25,823 
380 
24, 121 

033,499 

1,213 

i2, 472 

191,480 

676 

42 

78,394 


Metric 

Ions. 

24,924 

7,399 

479 

21,316 

885,884 

324 

4,1S1 

102, 823 
246 


113,009 


Cocoa: 

Beans 

Shells  and  other  waste 

Butter 

Powder,  unsweetened 

Loaves  or  blocks,  unsweetened. 

Powder  or  tablets,  sweetened... 

Coffee 

Copra 


Cotton ,  raw 

Drups  and  paints 

Dry  Koods 

Karlhemvare  and  porcelain . 

Ep;gs 

Fish . 


Fl.ix  and  hemp 

Fruits 

Glass  and  glassware 

Groiuidniits 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

Lawl 

Livestock: 

vStecrs,  o.xeu,  cows,  and  heifers , 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Manure 

Marparinc: 

Edible  (includin?  all  subsiitutcs  for 
butter) 

Raw 


41, 483 

534 

8 

66* 


196 
211,89! 
210,317 
134,554 
306,962 
5.5,311 
203,311 


18, 458 
25,617 
187, 145 
78,623 
48,086 
17,989 
32,  Ml 

't>"l 

'4S9!9li' 


8,413,010 

21,030 

82 


2,661,390 
7,869 
"'"'56' 


158 


203 
88,794 
86, 185 
34, 150 

165,411 
3S,  156 

386,685 


4,790 
4,038 
36,609 
91, 152 
^16,884 
7,485 
59, 721 


128 
15,389 
33,076 
-  9,888 
43,240 
6, 579 
23, 391 


138,050 

246 

42,739 

92, 129 

2,593,395 

529 

6,806 

8, 479 

23,613 

1,034 

4,507 

180,265 

106,868 

94,022 

220,588 

66,984 

72,860 


661 
325 
7,692 
26,tX)4 
9,772 
2,427 
1,447 

62 

66 


473,856         55,948 


.-3 

19,984 


a  I'cunds. 


35 
2,511 

b  Number. 


232, 155 
19,994 

193, 744 
95,299 
8,090 
11,401 
15,289 

6  24,769 

''928 
6  2,033 
6  12, 794 
225,008 


l.'iti,  .^30 
3,975 


8,292 

22 

36, 432 

81,872 

,  207, 670 

1,011 

421 

3,077 

11,177 

38 

4,833 

86,967 


544 
124,458 
48,864 
48,261 


230,955 

16,008 

102,033 

106, 610 

115 

13,783 

59,516 

6  33,822 

''  744 

6  476 

''  90 

56,956 


165, 705 
779 


Metric 
tons. 
7,909 


10,748 

20,015 

'9 

500 

a  315 


0202 


803 

2 

24,592 

56,080 

58,037 


939 

2,262 

10 

1,275 

1,237 


8,188 
6,864 
4,816 
22,393 
44,411 
11,528 
62,058 
11,199 


1,330 
158 

6  1,690 
61 
63 


105,818 
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Articles. 


Imports. 


Metals: 

Raw 

Wrought. 
Meat. 


Mclas33S 

Oils: 

Cotton  seod.. 

rctroloiim. . . 

Another 

ralm-nul  kernols. 

rapor 

Potatoes 

Potato  fiour 

Rass 


Rallan  for  bmding 

Salt 

Seeds 


Spices 

Spirits 

Stone 

Sugar: 

Raw  beet 

Raw  cane 

Other 

Sulphur 

Tallo,w,  soot,  and  grease 

Tar  and  pitch 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Toys,  notions,  etc 

Vii'icgar 

AVhale  oil 

Wine: 

In  casts 

In  bottles 

W'ood: 

1-  ine 

Shiphiiilders'  and  carpenters' 

Dyewood 

Wool 

Varns 


SG9,95.5 

310,429 

36,03) 

9, 5S3 

■  83,102 
174,849 
139,984 
26,222 
103, 936 


1916. 


Metric 

Metric 

tons. 

tJim. 

610.046 

155,881 

261,324 

10, 70S 

41,. 379 

4 

2,751 

186 

22, 151 


17,843 
210,511 

223,612 

10, 860 

16, 879 

,919,232 

19,312 

2, 047 

9,f53 

.'93 

47, 449 

15, 627 

24, 09-! 

126,111 

66,147 


22,C3j 
13S, 199 
49,088 
31,079 
SO, 125 


0,048 


5,702 

19,0.36 
3,726 

12,547 

778, 291 

2,833 

9,048 

44,111 


933 

257, 176 

130, 12D 

4,449 

13,431 

5, 186, 998 

2,263 
22, 718 

25, 788 
1,003 
10, 792 
14, 939 
15,  S47 
146,410 
48, 948 


209 

11,810 
3,  .591 

5. 792 

943,026 

178 

7,  .386 

34,995 


E.xports. 


8,  .53 1 
72,295 
72,841 
17,911 
25,983 
19 


131,4.35 

32, 672 

150 

5,488 

291,280 

61 
22 

5,S0 

48 

9,  239 

202 

9,101 

30, 707 

2,012 


41 


6,  895 
1,426 


.527 
460,  774- 


6,444 
17,503 


Metric 
t  ons. 
421,000 
154,264 
129,3.")') 
■  3, 8.50 


IS, 


285, 


130, 
66, 
10. 
84, 
50, 
8, 
55, 

699, 


103, 

24, 
20, 
14, 

lis, 

50, 
2, 


10, 866 
3,031 

4, 369 

121,507 

4,225 

382 

6,856 


Metric 
tons. 
237,004 
.82,285 
102,994 
1,748 

453 

40 

10,833 


1917 


245, 703 


9.1, 274 

31,135 

1,005 

107, 103 

17, 729 

4,437 

43,081 

3, 607, 315 

37,694 

22,  ,339 

32,281 

315 

4,. 392 

8. 230 

9,660 

114,895 

36, 293 

970 

1,554 

2,3,88 
2, 588 

1,793 

120, 401 

1 

424 

1,695 


Metric 

tons. 

4,511 

6,973 

20,660 

4 


267 
880 
363 
830 


15 

027 


669 
32 


16, 281 


14,442 

a  1,004 

G 

2,446 


34, 073 
103 
161 
418 


1,5S6 


139 

265 


a  Pounds. 

Although  thei^e  statistics  are  said  to  inchide  the  most  important 
articles,  diamonds  and  bulbs  are  not  specially  mentioned.  The  value 
of  exports  of  diiunonds  amounted  approximately  to  $15,000,000  in 
1915,  $25,000,000  in  1916,  and  $'20,000,000  in  1917".  The  value  of  the 
bulbs  exported  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  probably  averages 
$1,000,000  a  year. 
Nearly  all  Items  Show  Decreased  Trade. 

Every  import  item  shows  a  decrease  in  1917  as  compared  with 

1916  and  1915,  except  coco  butter,  calves,  hogs,  and  potatoes.  Of 
these  articles  the  increases  in  1917  are  obviously  immaterial  and 
negligible,  especially  in  comparison  with  the  great  general  decline 
throughout  the  list  of  imports.  The  decrease  of  imports  has  caused 
entire  deprivation  of  some  commodities.  In  the  main,  however,  it 
has  been  possible  to  economize  to  such  an  extent  as  to  confine  con- 
sumption within  the  volume  of  imports,  as  in  the  case  of  coal;  in 
many  cases  there  was  a  surplus  from  former  years,  as  in  wheat,  to 
make  up  the  import  deficiency  temporarily. 

As  the  table  shows,  the  quantity  of  every  export  item  declined  in 

1917  compared  with  1916  and  1915.  except  eggs  and  potatoes.  These 
exceptions  are  only  apparent,  for  in  fact  eggs  and  potatoes  were 
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jimono-  the  articles  not  specially-  named  among  the  exports  of  1916 • 
and  1915.  perhaps  inehided  with  other  articles.    -' 
Imports  and  Exports  by  Countries. 

It  is  practically  impossible  lo  make  a  comparison  of  imports  and 
exports  by  countries  between  1917  and  the  two  ■i:)receding  years,  as 
a  new  sj'stem  of  grouping  the  varioiis  articles  iii  the  statistics  was 
adopted  in  1917.  However,  a  general  inspection  of  the  figures  for 
the  three  years  shows  a  decline  in  the  trade  wdth  all  countries.  Ap- 
parently the  decrease  of  trade  Avas  relatively  less  Avith  the  countries 
of  the  Central  Povvers  than  with  other  countries  because  of  the 
greater  interruption  of  sea  transportation  with  the  latter  than  of 
land  transj^ortation  with  the  former. 

Imports  to  Holland  from  Germany  and  Austria  in  1917  Avere  of  a 
total  value  of  178,409,000  florins  ($71,720,418)  ;  exports  from  Hol- 
land to  those  countries  were  valued  at  226,552,000  florins  ($91,- 
073,904).  Most  of  these  imports  Avere  coal  and  iron,  and  most  of  the 
exports  were  food  articles,  chiefly  butter  and  cheese. 

The  imports  to  Holland  in  1917  from  France,  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  United  States  amounted  in  value  to  334.314.000  florins 
($134,394,228)  ;  the  exports  thereto  183,005,000  florins  ($73,508,010). 
The  chief  imports  Avere  grain  and  textile  materials,  the  tAvo  groups 
including  more  than  half  the  total  import  value.  The  chief  export 
was  food  articles,  comprising  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
value.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  hoAvever,  that  these  statistics  do  not 
include  diamonds,  of  Avhich  the  export  to  the  United  States  alone 
in  1917  exceeded  $16,000,000  in  value. 
Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  declared  value'of  the  exports  from  Amsterdam  to  the  United 
States  and  its  pos>sessions  during  the  past  four  years  Avas  as  f ollov.'s : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Antiquities. 

Balances 

Baskets 


Bead  trimmings . 
Birds . 


Biscuits  and  sugar  wafers . 

Books 

Bottle  caps 

Bulbs 

Buttons 

Cheese. 


1914 


SIO,  686 


Chocolate , 

Cigar  boxes 

Ciuchona  bark . 
Cocoa 


Cocoa  butter. 
Coffee. 


Condensed  milk 

Copal  gum 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  lacos 

Diamonds: 

Polislicd 

Rough 

Drugs  and  chemicals . 

Earthenware 

Ebony 

Eggs 

Feathers 

Films 

Fly  catchers 

Gas  mantles 

Gloves 


564, 
564, 
1S4, 

67r>, 

33, 

38, 

161. 

19, 

,  l-'">~, 

447, 

,036, 

lo, 


191.5 


$2»,  2.50 


25, 855 
21,391 


3S,979 

07, 125 

6,741 

2S. 653 

27,449 

2,974 

637,900 

516.911 

724 

133.  S3.8 

(),  652 

1.946 

82,374 

17, 456 

9, 245, 819 
230, 140 
312,319 


§72, 596 

16,9.t3 

8,218 

't4, 891 


29,92.3. 

12,  S59 

4o,  655 
131,995 

45, 2  !3 
8.991 
4, 2:?3 


962,941 

744,860 

294, 441 

5,749 


4, 137 


6,765 
'i,'476 


81, 6U 
33,. 393 

20,959,051 

185, 384 

46.339 

2;  918 


.      263 

2,804 

16, 685 

S.57 

148 

18, 815 


$8.5,931 

5,29.3 

825 

49,583 


8,317 
3, 175 
24, 078 
74, 607 
11,764 
203 
1,017 


214, 190 
180,035 


144,820 
43,938 

16, 262, 540. 
8,398 
5,705 
2,704 
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Articles. 


TO  rxiTED  STATES  -continued. 


Glue. 


Hair  combs 

Hams  and  bacon. 

Hardware 

Hides  and  stems. . 
Hops. 


Household  effects 
Ivorv. 


Kapok 

Lamps,  electric 

Linoleum 

Liquors  and  gin 

Leather 

Magnesite 

Milk  powder , 

Milk  suear 

Mineral  water 

Mother-of-pearl  shells. 
Oil^ 

Essential 

Haarlem 

Paint 

Paintings 


191-1.». 


$7,719 
44, SCO 
39,7ot5 
l,109,7S.i 
07, 704 
24,319 


69, 013 
GS,9i3 
,52, 142 
31,  233 
r)45,017 
69, 395 
37, 241 
2S,  3o8 


Paper. 

Peat  moss  and  dust . 

Plants 

Potash 

Potato  flour 

Potatoes 

Paraffin  wax 

Quinine 


19,772 

12.5, 1'lS 
28, 770 
79,47fi 
73,413 
56,063 


GO, G64 


85, 739 

1,499 

12,012 

100, 601 

1,113,940 

40,901 

3,9S5 

1,3.50 

9,167 

""'3i,'792 

37,f3T 

124,  .5S2 

34,039 

1,9'51 

5,692 


3,634 

106, S77 
37,398 
120,6.57 
121,. ^30 
61,982 
3,125 
90,313 


.$2, 426 

""i.5,'74i 
2, 087, 560 


13,151 


23,731 

5,693 

102,032 


4,413 


Rags. 

Rattans 

Reeds 

Rice 

Rice  flour 

Rubber 

Sardelles 

Sawdust 

Sea  grass 

Sea  moss 

Seeds 

Sheep  casings 

Spices 

Straw  board 

Straw  pulp 

Tapioca  flour 

Tea 

Teak  flitches 

Tiles 

Tin 

Tobacco 

Umbrellas 

Vegetables 

Wine 

Wood 

Wooden  shoes 

Wool 

All  other  articles. 


103,802 
5,032 
24,089 
229,062 
132,033 


33,314 


129,  If  5 
4%4,S1 
172,928 
112,923 
61,207 
6,727 
122,989 
102,319 
678 


651,071 

20,246 

£31,. 805 

2,242 


545 


452,148 
31,246 
405,452 


23, 1.59 
45,614 
51,003 
21, ISO 


117,514 
9,703,679 


215,911 
140,862 


98,960 
1,013 
2,120 


12,380 
652,255 


89,646 


11,090 
4,9.84 
"4,847 

22,726 


4,553,3-3 

1,629 

407 


Total. 


TO  rOETO  EICO. 


Butter 

Cheese 

Cocoa 

Compound  manure . . . 
Decolorizing  carbon .. 
Drugs  and  chemicals. 

Oils,  essential 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


TO  PniLIPPINE  ISL.\ND.S. 


Biscuits  and  sugar  wafers . 
Cheese 

Cocoa . 


Cotton  goods 

Gas  mantles 

Liquors  and  gin. 


14,587 
286,928 


1,798 
'i5,'765 


2-1,6^3,785     19,475, 


.■35,0.33 

318,216 

2,644 


164,689 
4,448 
1,196 


17,928 
319,816 


178,811 
3, 1.50 
5,589 


8,634,974 
1,563 


2,'271 

55, 127 

362 


5, 846 


37,070,83) 


3,792 

638,  .382 


62,981 


69, 008 
37,351 
40,413 
27, 793 
29,016 

'42' '140 


79,351 
102, 650 


2,699 
£3,333 


37, 690 
2,967 

2,804 


906 
'i,' 968,' 358 


595 
31,479 


2,549 


13,410 


1,292 
'i!783 


674 
586 


33,331 


33,443 


2,545 
5,620 


1,861 


1,098 
5,831 
357 
341 
2,086 
l.OSl 
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Articles. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

TO  PHILIPPINE  isLANDS—continued. 

SIS,  9.35 
1,170 

St",  970 

S26,6S4 

$11  319 

Milk,  condensed '. 

4]  979 

169 

46,013 

8,750 

4,266 

469 

42, 117 

870 

11,336 
10  697 

Paint 

Tobacco 

7,753 
9,518 

1,877 

Total 

6S,7.52 

107, 205 

85, 170 

42,928 

TO  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Etchings 

358 

532 

Total 

532 

350 

Decline  in  Trade — Market  for  American  Goods. 

While  the  total  value  in  1917  Avas  a  marked  decline  in  comparison 
with  lOlG,  it  was  but  little  below  normal.  That,  hoAAever,  was  only 
because  the  Aalue  of  the  diamonds  was  above  the  peace  level,  which 
was  about  $10,000,000.  Every  article  exported  decreased  in  value 
in  1917,  except  antiquities,  bead  trimmings,  and  cotton  textiles,  and 
these  are  unimportant  in  comparison  with  diamonds,  tobacco,  hides 
and  skins,  cocoa  products,  cinchona  bark,  quinine,  seeds,  etc.,  all  of 
which  greatly  declined  in  value.  Several  articles,  such  as  cocoa  but- 
ter and  rubber,  were  entirely  eliminated  from  the  1917  list  of  exports 
on  account  of  export  prohibition. 

This  decline  in  the  exports  was  due  in  some  cases  to  partial  pro- 
hibition, but  in  the  main  was  due  to  scant  shipping  facilities.  The 
interruption  of  commercial  cable  communication  with  the  United 
States  during  the  last  three  months  of  1917  also  had  some  detrimental 
effect. 

The  market  for  American  goods  is  practically  unlimited,  but  the 
lack  of  shipping  made  it  almost  impossible  to  do  business  in  1917, 
and  that  condition  is  likely  to  continue  during  1918.  Little,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  done  at  present  besides  laying  the  foundation  of  trade 
after  the  war.  Iron  and  steel  will  then  he  in  very  great  demand. 
Automobiles,  bicycles,  shoes,  hardware,  men's  and  women's  furnish- 
ing goods, .  agricultural  machinery,  petroleum,  lumljer,  chemicals, 
fruits,  cotton,  breadstuffs,  and  many  other  articles  will  find  an  active 
market  here. 

The  Diamond  Trade — Unemployed  Workmen. 

•  The  prosperous  and  generally  satisfactoiy  diamond  trade  of  191G 
continued  only  a  month  into  1917,  when  it  was  summarily  checked' 
by  the  inauguration  of  the  unrestricted  German  submarine  Avarfare. 
Sailings  for  the  United  States  became  so  infrequent  and  irregular 
and  insurance  rates  rose  to  such  a  great  height  that  the  trade  Avas 
almost  paralyzed.  Then  the  Dutch  Government  intervened  and 
soniGAvhat  relieved  the  situation  by  insuring,  at  reasonable  rates, 
diamonds  sent  by  Dutch  ships  to  the  United  States. 

HoAvever,  the  lack  of  shipping  continued  and  grcAV  still  worse. 
Fortunatel}^,  diamonds  Avere  so  light  that  the  mails  could  carry  them, 
so  they  were  sent  in  large  amounts  by  parcel  post  A'ia  England. 
This  worked  quite  satisfactorily,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
1917,  the  British  GoA'ernment  stopped  all  commercial  cable  communi- 
cation to  and  from  Holland.    However,  on  February  9,  1918,  it  was 
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annoiineod  (lull  the  embargo  wan  entirely  removed  for  all  coiiimorcial 
cables. 

When  cable  communication  vrar;  stopped  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed diamond  workers  increased  to  about  1,500  above  what  has 
been  considered  normal  since  the  war  boaan.  Kesumption  of  tele- 
graphic connnu.nication  with  Great  Britain  lowered  the  number 
somewhat,  but  it  still  continued- above  the  war  normal.  The  number 
of  totally  unemployed  Morkmen  in  the  diamond  trade  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1017  was  2,736,  increasing  to  5,372  in  April,  or  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  workmen.  There  was  a  decline  to  2,512  in 
October,  when  the  cable  embargo  caused  an  increase  to  3,905  in  De- 
cember, the  year  ending  Avith  3,857  unemploA'ed. 

TJnited  States  Chief  Purchaser  of  Diamonds — Prices  High. 

There  was  little  demand  for  large  diamonds  during  1917.  The 
United  States  bought  small  stones  almost  entirely.  The  trade  in 
roses  continued  depressed,  as  it  has  been  constant!}^  since  the  war 
began. 

The  shortage  of  coal  caused  the  concentration  of  all  the  diamond 
cutting  and  i)olishing  in  25  of  the  most  modernly  equipped  estab- 
lishments. This  closed  about  50  mills  and  thus  elfected  a  great  sav- 
ing of  coal,  gas,  and  electricity. 

Diamond  business  with  other  countries  than  the  United  States  was 
negligibly  small  in  1917.  In  most  of  the  European  countries  the 
importation  of  diamonds,  being  a  luxury,  was  prohibited,  unless 
special  permits  were  obtained.  Although  the  high  rate  of  the  Dutch 
guilder  in  the  United  States  was  a  disagreeable  feature  and  the  value 
of  the  diamond  exports  thither  Avas  20  per  cent  less  than  in  1916,  j'et 
the  trade  altogether  was  considered  rather  good  in  1917. 

Prices  steadily  advanced  during  the  year  and  reached  a  height 
never  known  before.  The  year  closed  with  no  sign  wdiatever  of  any 
decline  in  prices,  but  rather  with  indications  that  the  advance  would 
continue  during  1918. 

Shortage  of  Cotton  for  Spinning  Mills. 

The  1-1  cotton-spinning  mills  in  this  district  operate  abaut  620,000 
spindles  and  in  normal  years  use  about  180,000  bales  of  cotton,  mostly 
American,  the  rest  being  East  Indian  and  Brazilian.  The  imports  of 
American  cotton  during  the  first  six  months  of  1917  were  about  40,000 
bales,  as  the  shipping  facilities  from  the  United  States  were  very  bad. 
The  exportation  of  cotton  from  England  to  Holland  was  prohibited 
after  JNIarch,  1917,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  yeixr  the  exports  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States  were  also  stopped. 

Imports  of  cotton  to  Holland  during  the  last  six  months  of  1917 
amounted  to  less  than  15.000  bales,  and  the  spinning  mills  which  had 
to  work  short  time  during  the  first  half  year  were  obliged  to  curtail 
their  production  e^'en  more  during  the  later  months.  By  agreement 
among  the  mills,  working  time  was  uniformly  reduced  to  24  hours  a 
week,  less  than  half  time,  but  even  with  this  alf  the  cotton  on  hand 
was  exhausted  by  the  end  of  1917.  The  mills  ceased  operations  pend- 
ing ^;he  arrival  of  more  cotton,  but  there  Avas  little  hope  of  further 
imports  because  of  the  lack  of  shipping. 

The  production  of  the  shipping  mills  in  1917  was  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  normal  quantity.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  stocks  of  yarn 
G22S2=— IS— 9b 2 
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were  almost  exhausted^  with  the  prospect  of  a  complete  suspension 
of  work  unless  supplies  arrived  very  soon. 

Textile  Materials  in  Demand — Freig'hts  High. 

The  demand  for  cotton  goods  was  excellent  during  1917,  owing 
to  the  smaller  production  of  the  mills,  the  great  decline  in  the  imports 
of  cotton  goods,  and  the  Government  orders  for  army  purposes. 
The  great  number  of  Belgians  and  interned  soldiers  also  stimulated 
the  demand.  Prices  for  cotton  goods  for  home-trade  purposes 
reached  a  high  level,  and  many  firms  that  usually  work  only  for 
export  sold  the  greater  part  of  their  production  in  Holland,  owing 
to  the  shipping  difficidties.  Most  of  the  regular  steamship  lines 
stopped  their  sailings,  and  the  enormous  charges  for  sea  freight  and 
insurance  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  Dutch  manufacturers 
to  compete  on  the  over-sea  markets  with  the  goods  of  other  countries. 

Many  of  the  emploj^ees  in  the  cotton  factories  were  without  Avork 
at  the  end  of  1917,  and  it  w^as  feared  that  most  of  the  26,000  textile 
w^orkers  in  this  district  would  be  idle  in  a  short  time.  Many  of  these 
disengaged  workers  found  employment  in  the  German  industrial 
centers,  which  can  be  reached  from  this  district  by  rail  within  a  few 
hours,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  number  will  rapidly  increase  as 
more  mills  cease  operations. 

All  textile  materials  reached  unprecedented  prices  in  1917.  The 
cost  of  freight  w^as  a  large  element  in  this  advance.  For  instance, 
the  charge  on  yam  from  England  is  stated  to  have  been  260  florins 
($104.52)  per  ton,  against  ISlfiorins  ($7.24)  before  the  war. 

The  Hide  and  leather  Trade. 

The  year  1917  was  an  off  year  for  importers  and  exporters  of  hides 
and  leather ;  for  the  general  trade,  however,  it  was  a  satisfactory  one. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  caused  by  existing  war  con- 
ditions, imports  of  liides,  especially  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
North  and  South  America,  as  well  as  exports,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States,  decreased  considerably.  During  1917,  31,036  salted,  3,862 
dr}^,  and  638  drj^-salted  hides  were  imported  from  South  i^jnerica, 
and  34,512*  hides  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  making  a  total  of 
70,048.     In  1916  the  imports  from  these  countries  were  340,000  hides. 

Dutch  importers  purchased  37,000  American  hides,  but  shipping 
space  Avas  obtainable  for  only  7,000.  As  prospects  for  further  ship- 
ments are  not  encouraging,  importers  arc  losing  part  of  their  profits 
by  having  to  continue  to  pa}^  high  storage  charges,  and  there  is  even 
the  possibility  that  they  may  have  to  sell  these  hides  ag"ain  on  the 
American  market,  where  prices  under  present  conditions  are  under- 
stood to  fluctuate  considerably. 

Prices  obtained  were  very  high  in  1917,  varying  from  $0.22  to 
$0.30  per  half  Irilo  (1.1  pounds)  for  coav  hides.  In  June  the  Govern- 
ment fixed  maximmn  prices  at  $0.18  in  order  to  provide  leather  to 
the  trade  at  more  reasonable  rates. 

There  is  a  large  supply  of  calf  hides  on  hand.  Prices  therefor 
dropped  from  $0^48  per  half  kilo  at  the  beginning  of  1917  to  $0.18 
in  August  and  September.  This  decline  is  accounted  for  by  the  long 
delay  caused  in  exporting  to  the  United  States  large  quantities  loaded 
for  shipment. 
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Small  Trade  in  Cocoa. 

In  peace  times  the  Dutch  cocoa  trade  is  of  much  importance.  Co- 
coa and  cocoa  products  are  exported  to  many  parts  6i  the  world. 
The  raw  materials,  however,  are  imported,  chiefly  from  Lisbon, 
Havre,  and  Liverpool,  while  considerable  quantities  come  direct  from 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Dutch  colonies. 

The  only  imports  of  cocoa  beans  during  1917  were  10,000  tons,  the 
quantity  allowed  Holland  by  the  Allied  Governments.  In  1916  the 
imports  amounted  to  21,030  tons  and  in  1915  to  41,483  tons.  As  a 
result  of  the  limited  quantity  received  last  year  and  also  owing  to  the 
lack  of  fuel,  several  cocoa  factories  had  to  shut  down,  while  others 
curtailed  their  production  nuiterially. 

As  England  and  France  prohibited  the  exports  of  cocoa  beans  and 
as  shipping  space  on  steamers  from  American  ports  was  not  avail- 
able, the  10,000  tons  received  were  imported  largely  from  St.  Thomas 
and  Bahia,  via  Lisbon,  and  from  Java.  .  All  shipments  Avere  con- 
signed to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust,  which  distributed  them 
direct  to  specially  selected  manufacturers.  By  this  means  the  com- 
mission and  broker  businesses  were  entirely  at  a  standstill. 

Prices  fluctuated  considerably,  varying  for  St.  Thomas  and  Bahia 
cocoa  from  $0.15  to  $0.28  per  half  kilo  (1.1  pounds)  f.  o.  b.  Lisbon, 
and  for  Java  cocoa  (prima)  from  $0.22  to  $0.46  f.  o.  b.  port  of  ship- 
ment. 

According  to  reports  the  crops  in  most  cocoa-producing  countries 
were  plentiful,  and  of  some,  the  quality  was  even  better  than  in  1916. 
Exports  from  the  Netherlands  of  cocoa  and  cocoa  products  were  per- 
mitted only  by  special  license.  The  records  of  this  consulate  show 
that  during  1917  cocoa  valued  at  $189,635  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  $744,860  in  1916.  There  were  no  shipments 
of  cocoa  butter  to  that  country  in  1917;  in  1916  thev  amounted  to 
$294,441. 

The  Kubber  Trade  at  a  Standstill. 

The  embargo  on  rubber  imports,  which  went  into  effect  November 
26,  1915,  and  on  rubber  exports,  which  became  eft'ective  January  26, 
1916.  remained  in  force  during  1917.  Leading  brokers  report  that  the 
stock  on  hand,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  shipments  permitted  to 
come  in  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (the  steamers  having  left  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  import  prohibition),  Avas  sufficient  to  meet  the  do- 
mestic demand  not  only  for  the  3'ear  1917,  but  also  for  1918  and  pos- 
sibly for  part  of  1919.  Exact  figures  of  the  stock  on  baud  are  not 
available.  An  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust 
for  the  Distril)ution  of  Baw  Bubber,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
was  established  in  Februaiy.  which,  in  conjunction  Avith  the  Amster- 
dam Society  for  the  Bu.bber  Trade,  is  to  supervise  and  control  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  all  rubber  to  the  domestic  trade.  Tavo  sales  Avere 
held,  the  first  on  March  1, 1917,  and  prices  fixed  on  that  date  remained 
in  force  for  a  period  of  six  months.  On  September  1,  1917,  the  second 
sale  Avas  held,  and  ncAV  prices  Avere  established.  The  price  fixed  at  the 
first  sale,  covering  the  period  March  1  to  September  1,  1917,  for  Hevea 
Standard  Crepe,  best  quality,  Avas  5.10  florins  per  kilo  ($0.93  per 
pound).  At  the  second  sale,  covering  the  period  Septeni.ber  1,  1917, 
to  March  1,  1918,  the  price  Avas  fixed'at  6  florins  per  kilo  ($1.10  per 
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pound)  for  the  same  quality.  During  the  previous  year  the  prices 
A'aried  from  $1.G0  to  $2.08  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds).  Approximately 
480  tons  of  rubber  were  sold  and  distributed  by  the  committee. 

In  normal  times  rubber  amounting  in  value  up  to  about  $1,000,000 
is  shipped  fiom  the  Amsterdam  market  to  the  United  States.  There 
Avere  no  shipments  during  the  past  year.  In  1916  these  exports  were 
valued  at  $164,689  and  in  1914  at  $535,000. 

Tea  Transactions  Smallest  in  Years. 

The  total  shipments  of  tea  from  Java  average  100,000,000  pounds 
l^er  year,  the  bulk  going  to  the  Amsterdam  and  London  markets. 
In  normal  times  the  arrivals  at  this  market  amount  to  about  25,000,000 
pounds,  but  have  declined  since  the  war.  According  to  official  statis- 
tics, 22,815,209  pounds  were  shipped  in  1915  direct  from  Java  to 
Amsterdam,  in  1916  onl}'  16,762,449  pounds,  and  in  1917  none  what- 
ever was  shipped.  Holland  itself  consumes  annually  about  8,000 
tons,  or  17,600,000  pounds,  of  tea.  The  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust 
held  in  reserve  2,000  tons  of  the  1916  imports,  and,  in  order  to  have 
the  quantitA'  needed,  arrangements  were  made  at  the  beginning  of 
1917  for  the  shipment  of  6,000  tons.  But,  OAving  to  the  announce- 
ment of  unrestricted  submarine  Avarfare,  all  shipments  except  those 
that  had  left  the  Indies  prior  to  December  1,  1916,  were  stopped. 
It  was  possible,  however,  to  make  up  for  this  unexpected  shortage  by 
taking  over  considerable  quantities  of  Java  tea  aAvaiting  transship- 
ment from  Holland  to  the  London  market,  but  Avhich  Avere  not  for- 
warded oAving  to  lack  of  shipping  space,  Avhen  England  placed,  early 
in  February,  an  embargo  on  tea  other  than  that  of  British  origin. 

Tea  is  disposed  of  in  Amsterdam  at  public  sales,  of  which  8  w^ere 
held  during  1917,  as  compared  with  16  in  1916  and  21  in  1915.  At 
these  sales  7,330,400  pounds  were  sold  at  68  cents.  United  States  cur- 
renc,y,  per  pound,  16,761.800  pounds  at  46  cents,  and  22,815,100  pounds 
at  48  cents  per  pound.  On  August  30,  1917,  the  Government  took 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  tea,  and  on  November  7  and  December  13 
regular  allotments  Avere  made  to  the  Avholesale  dealers  at  fixed  prices. 
The  GoA'ernment  fixed,  the  retail  price  at  54  cents  per  half  kilo  (1.1 
pounds). 

During  the  past  year  3.148  chests  of  Sumatra  tea  Avere  offered  at 
the  sales,  and  all  but  24  chests  Avere  disposed  of.  Among  the  3,148 
chests  were  1,728  chests  containing  a  new  brand  introduced  by  a  large 
Dutch  trading  company.  It  is  claimed  that  this  ncAV  brand  of  Suma- 
tra tea,  by  means  of  its  excellent  aroma  and  other  superior  qualities, 
Avill  doubtless  proA'e  a  strong  competitor  to  the  JaA^a  product. 

The  Grain  and  Flour  Trade. 

All  grain  and  flour  imported  into  the  Netherlands  during  1917  Avas 
consigned  to  the  Government,  having  been  largely  bought  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and,  in  smaller  quantities,  by  the  War  De- 
partment. The  imports  during  the  second  half  of  the  A'ear  Avere 
negligible. 

There  Avere  but  two  arri\'als  of  American  and  Canadian  Avheat 
flour  during  1917  (in  January  and  February),  amounting  to  200,000 
sacks  of  50  kilos  (110  pounds)  each.  During  the  full  year  of  1916 
the  imports  Avere  840,000  sacks,  and  in  1915,  1,624,420  sacks.  Ordi- 
narily, the  flour  is  sold  by  the  GoA'ernment,  partly  by  tender  and 
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partly  by  auction.  Eleven  auctions  were  held  in  1016  for  brokers, 
dealers,  and  bakers.  During  1917,  however,  the  Government  deliv- 
ered the  American  and  Canadian  flour  from  its  stock  direct  to  the 
domestic  flour  mills  to  be  mixed  with  flour  ground  from  wheat,  corn, 
and  potatoes  before  being  distributed  to  the  bakers  for  consumption. 
The  price  charged  by  the  Government  was  fixed  chiefly  in  accordance 
Avith  the  rates  at  which  the  mills  had  to  dispose  of  this  mixed  product 
to  the  bakers,  while  the  general  situation  of  the  American  wheat 
market  was  also  taken  into  consideration. 
Decrease  in  Cinchona-Bark  Transactions. 

There  was  a  decline  in  the  imports,  sales,  and  deliveries  of  cin- 
chona bark,  an  important  product  of  the  island  of  Java,  during 
1917,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Only  24,126  colli  (pack- 
ages) were  imported  from  Java,  of  which  3,686  colli  were  from 
Government-owned  plantations  and  20,440  colli  from  plantations 
owned  by  private  parties.  The  1916  imports  amounted  to  92.759 
colli,  consisting  of  5,441  colli  from  Government  plantations  and 
87,314  colli  from  individual  plantations. 

Cinchona  bark  is  disposed  of  at  public  auctions,  of  which  10  were 
held  during  1917.  At  these  sales  5,821,250 Idlos  (12,806,750  pounds), 
containing  355,674  kilos  (782,483  pounds)  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
were  sold.  In  1916  the  sales  amounted  to  7,893,352  kilos  (17,365,374 
pounds),  containing  488,694  kilos  (1,075,127  pounds)  of  sulphate  of 
quinine.  The  average  selling  price  remained  the  same  as  in  1916 — 
$0.46  per  1.1  pounds  per  unit. 

The  1917  shipments  of  cinchona  bark  from  this  consular  district 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $214,190,  as  compared  with 
$962,941  during  1916.  This  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
considerable  quantities  were  shipped  direct  from  Java  to  the  United 
States,  owing  to  better  and  more  frequent  shipping  facilities  thither 
than  to  Holland.  England  also  imported  directly  from  Java,  which 
partly  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  slji,ipments  to  this  country. 

Kapok  Trade  Unimportant. 

Kapok,  a  product  of  the  Java  Islands,  is  a  sort  of  cotton  so  short 
and  fine  that  it  can  not  be  spun  and  is  used  chiefl}'  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  mattresses  and  also  for  filling  life  belts.  Imports  into 
Amsterdam  during  1917  were  the  smallest  on  record,  amounting  to 
6,326  bales,  as  compared  with  31,860  bales  in  1916  and  79,685  bales 
in  1915.  ^    ■ 

The  supply  on  hand  January  1,  1917,  was  750  bales;  the  imports 
were  6,326  bales,  making  a  total  of  7,076  bales.  This  vv-as.  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  small  lots,  disposed  of  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  in  the  open  market,  the  quantity  being  too  small  to 
arrange  public  sales,  which  were  periodically  held  in  former  years. 

Unusually  high  prices  Avere  ol)tained  for  kapok,  varying  from 
$0.57  per  half  kilo  (1.1  pounds)  in  January  to  $0.42  in  July.  The 
small  lots  referred  to  were  resold  at  the  close  of  the  year  at  $0.76 
per  half  Irilo.  Amsterdam  brokers  state  that  several  large  kapok 
shipments  on  Dutch  steamers  from  Java  having  been  detained  in 
American  ports  since  the  spring  of  1917,  they  directed  that  new 
shipments  be  made  to  Liverpool,  but  that  route  brought  nothing 
after  September,  1917.     All  these  circumstances  explain  the  small 
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imports  duriiig  1917  and  the  high  priccri  offered  for  the  quantities 

available. 

Smaller  Imports  of  Spic3s. 

Trade  in  spices  durino-  the  jxist  ,ycar  was  far  from  satisfactor.y. 
Accordino-  to  official  statistics,  the  stock  of  pepper  on  hand  Decem- 
ber 31,  191G,  was  1,394  tons.     There  Avere  no  arrivals  after  February, 

1916,  and,  as  exports  were  prohibited,  transactions  were  confined  to 
the  home  trade  until  June,  1917,  when  an  order  was  issued  stopping 
all  sales.  Later  in  the  year  this  order  was  modified  and  small  (|uan- 
tities  were  permitted  to  be  disposed  of.  As  a  result  of  these  restric- 
tions, prices  for  white  Muntok  went  up  from  $0.34  to  $0.86  per  half 
kilo  (1.1  pounds)  and  black  Lampong  advanced  from  $0.20  to  $0.30. 

The  supply  of  pepper,  of  which  during  1917  only  834  packages 
were  imported,  was  unequal  to  the  demand.  But  two  public  sales 
were  held  instead  of  the  customary  four.  Prices  for  the  better 
quality  was  $0.37  per  half  kilo  at  the  beginning  o£  the  year,  rising 
to  $0.88  in  July  and  August,  and  dropping  to  $0.70  toward  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  stock  oii'ercd  at  the  public  sales  consisted  of  683 
packages  of  Banda  and  Siauw,  141  packages  of  mixed,  and  1,317  pack- 
ages of  other  kinds — in  all,  2.141  packages,  against  12,435  in  1916. 

There  were  no  arrivals  of  Zanzibar  cloves  in  1917,  and  the  small 
lots  left  over  from  the  previous  year  were  disposed  of  at  prices  rami;- 
ing  from  $1.20  to  $1.60  per  half  kilo.  Of  Amboina  cloves,  2,900 
packages  were  received  in  191(t,  and  are  still  being  held  in  reserve  by 
the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust. 

Little  interest  was  shoAvn  in  the  sale  of  mace,  of  which  259  pack- 
ages were  imported. 

Shortage  of  Eice — Copra. 

The  numerous  rice  mills  in  this  consular  district  Avere  closed  during 

1917,  and  Holland  has  practically  been  Avithout  rice  since  the  end  of 
September.  Only  tAvo  shipments,  amounting  to  16,000  tons,  arrived 
in  1917  for  domestic  consunij:)tion.  During  the  previous  year  the  ar- 
I'ivals  Avere  157.219  tons,  Avhich,  hoAvcA'er,  included  the  imports  by 
the  Belgian  Eelief  Committee  for  transshipment  to  Belgium,  reported 
to  have  been  about  110,000  tons. 

The  Government  took  charge  of  the  rice  stock  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  as  Avell  as  of  the  16,000  tons  imported  from 
British  Burma,  and  distributed  the  supply  to  the  public  through  the 
municipalities.  Each  person  received  Avcekly  a  card  good  for  1  ounce 
at  the  nominal  charge  of  3^  Dutch  cents  (less  than  1|  cents  American 
currency). 

In  n(u-mal  times  rice  is  imported  to  the  Netherlands  chiefly  from 
its  oAvn  and  the  British  colonies;  minor  (|uantities  come  from  Persia, 
Japan,  and  Siam.  Exports  are  practically  to  all  European  countries, 
as  Avell  as  to  North  and  South  America  and  Africa. 

Copra,  the  dried  kernel  of  the  coconut,  is  a  ]iroduct  of  Java,  alid 
more  than  200.000  tons  are  shii:)ped  annually  to  this  market  in  normal 
times.  The  1917  imports  amounted  to  28,141  tons,  against  94.000  tons 
in  1916. 

All  copra  shipments  are  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Oversen 
Trust  and  by  it  arc  referred  to  the  Bureau  voor  den  Coprahandel, 
established  in  Amsterdam  in  August,  1915,  Avhich  controls  all  sales. 
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Tn  view  of  the  small  (juaiitities  on  hand  and  the  limited  arrivals, 
prices  advanced  dnring  1^17,  the  average  being  $22.92  per  100  kilos 
(220  ponnds)  for  smoke-dried  copra  and  $23.52  for  sun  dri^ed,  agfiinst 
$18.G3  and  $19.23,  respectively,  in  191G.  '^    ' 

Raw  Wool — Tin  Market  Closed. 

The  Amsterdam  wool  market,  established  on  a  small  settle  about 
three  years  ago,  suffered  considerably  through  various  war  restrictions 
in  19iT.  Imi)orts  from  England,  the  chief  source  of  supply,  were 
impossible,  freight  shipping  having  been  generally  suspended.  From 
Australia  and  the  Cape  of  (jood  Hope  but  limited  quantities  could 
be  had  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Government,  which  in  the 
spring  of  1917  prohibited  exports  entirely.  From  South  America,  to 
which  Holland  in  recent  years  has  turned  for  supplies,  the  desired 
quantities  could  not  be  imported,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  shipping- 
facilities.  It  is  reported  that  6,570  bales  arrived  during  the  year  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  as  compared  with  10,500  in  1910.  At 
tAvo  public  auctions  804  bales  of  South  American  wool  Avere  disposed 
of.  The  prices  offered  were  said  to  be  close  to  100  per  cent  above  the 
normal  rates. 

The  Dutch  tin  market,  of  considerable  importance  in  normal  times, 
remained  closed  during  1917,  as  in  1916  and  1915.  The  Dutch  East 
Indian  Islands  of  Banka  and  Billiton  practically  supply  the  demand 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  imports  during  1917  w^ere  the  smallest  on 
record,  amounting  to  14,040  slabs,  which  were  consigned  to  the  Nether- 
lands Trading  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  and  intended  for  domestic  con- 
sumption only.  The  average  price  w\as  $58.29  per  50  kilos  (110 
pounds).  During  the  previous  year  imports  were  55,500  slabs  and 
the  average  price  $50.25  per  50  kilos.  To  show  the  large  decrease  in 
the  imports  since  the  war,  it  is  stated  that  during  1913,  the  year  before 
the  war  broke  out,  imports  amounted  to  nearly  5Q0,000  slabs.  There 
were  no  tin  exports  in  1917.  During  1916  but  37  tons  were  exported, 
of  which  all  except  8  tons  were  shipped  to  Germany. 

Tobacco  Imports  Decreased. 

Amsterdam  is  recognized  as  the  world's  principal  tobacco  market, 
and  the  amounts  annually  realized  from  the  leading  grades  of  tobacco 
have  been  as  high  as  $50',000,000. 

According  to  official  statistics  the  1917  imports  of  the  various  kinds 
of  leaf  tobacco  into  Holland  amounted  to  30,256,955  kilos,  or  66,- 
565,301  pounds.  The  tobacco  disposed  of  at  the  Amsterdam  market 
comes  largely  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  principally  from  Sumatra 
and  Java;  minor  quantities  are  imported  from  North,  South,  and 
Central  America. 

The  1916  Sumatra  crop,  placed  on  the  market  in  1917,  was  of 
exceptionally  good  quality.  Climatic  conditions  were  most  favorable 
throughout  the  season,  so  that  the  tobacco  was  fully  ripe  and  the 
leaves  were  rather  large,  although  the  colors  Avere  not  altogether 
clear.  Experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  tobacco  not  entirely  ripe  is 
ordinarily  of  clearer  color.  The  Java  crop  was  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  previous  year,  which  was  considered  of  fair  quality. 

Practically  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  local  firms  importing 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  regularly  obtain- 
ing tobacco  and  selling  or  exporting  it,  without  any  restrictions.    But 
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during  the  lattor  part  of  1910  and  the  first  half  of  1017  the  Xether- 
lands  steamship  companies  were  obliged  to  carry  first  of  all  food 
products,  which  were  badly  needed  in  Holland,  and  therefore  but 
limited  spac:^  was  available  for  carrying  tobacco.  The  last  shipment 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  direct  to  Amsterdam  arrived  in  June, 
1917,  and  after  that  time  there  was  practically  no  shipping  at  all, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  bunker  coal.  Foreign  sliips  were,  of  course,  not 
available.  The  total  arrivals  from  the  Dutcli  East  Indies  and  15ritish 
Borneo  during  1917  are  estimated  by  leading  brokers  at  178,849  bales, 
as  compared  v;ith  701.16?)  bales  in  1910  (th;^  bale  averaging  about 
171  pounds).  To  these  must  be  added  5:2,030  bales,  the  stock  on 
hand  December  31,  1910, 

Prices  of  Tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  disposed  of  in  Am.sterdam  at  public  sale,  of  which  there 
are  usually  10  or  1-2  each  year.  During  1917,  however,  only  tliree  sales 
were  held,  at  which  87,350  bales  of  Java,  02,102  bales  of  Sumatra, 
and  797  bales  of  Borneo  tobacco  were  sold.  Aside  from  this,  small 
quantities  of  Brazil,  Domingo,  and  a  few  other  brands  were  ottered, 
for  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  shipping  space  by  special  arrange- 
ment. The  87,350  bales  of  Java  were  divided  into  50,030  bales  free 
tobacco  (tobacco  allowed  to  be  ex]:)orted),  which  realized  $0.45  per 
half  kilo  (1.1  pounds),  and  37,320  bales  of  X.  O.  T.  tobacco  (tobacco 
consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  and  intended  for  home 
consumption  only),  realizing  $0.28  per  half  kilo.  Of  the  02,102  bales 
of  Sumatra,  59.708  bales  were  free  tobacco,  selling  at  $1.05  per  half 
kilo,  and  2.394  bales  were  N.  O.  T.  tobacco,  seliing'at  $0.40.  The  797 
bales  of  Borneo  tobacco  (N.  O.  T.)  realized  $1.29  per  half  kilo.  All 
these  prices  Avere  the  highest  on  record,  and  were  due  to  the  limited 
quantities  received  and  to  the  exceptionally  good  quality  of  the 
tobacco. 

In  order  to  protect  the  domestic  industry  the  Dutch  Government, 
on  April  20,  1917,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  tobacco.  The  Alge- 
meen  Tabak  Syndicaat  (General  Tobacco  Syndicate)  was  organized, 
which  succeeded,  after  placing  a  quantity  suthcient  for  a  long  period 
at  the  disposal  of  the  domestic  trade,  in  having  the  restriction 
removed. 
Shipments  of  Tobacco  to  "United  States. 

American  are  always  welcome  buyers  in  the  Amsterdam  tobacco 
market.  But  owing  to  lack  of  shipping  facilities  in  1917  fewer  buyers 
than  usual  arrived,  and  they  were  able  to  place  only  limited  orders. 
The  exports  from  the  Amsterdam  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  therefore  declined  greatlv.  The  official  records  show  that  in 
1917  only  1,439,201  pounds,  valued  at  $1,908,358,  were  shipped, 
against  5^,772,703  pounds,  valued  at  $8,034,974,  in  191G.  A  large  part 
of  the  tobacco  purchased  by  Americans  was  loaded  on  the  Dutch 
steamers  Mansdyk  and  FoeJilyh  for  shipment  to  the  United  States, 
but  these  steamers,  ready  for  sailing  for  many  months,  were  detained 
by  the  Dutch  Government,  and,  according  to  reports,  the  American 
buyers  preferred  to  unload  and  dispose  of  their  tobacco  on  the  local 
market,  making  good  profits. 

During  1917  larger  quantities  than  ever  before  were  bought  and 
shipped  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  direct  to  the  United  States,  there 
being  plenty  of  shipping  opportunities.    Both  the  Sumatra  and  Java 
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crops  contained  tobacco,  ospecially  Avrappcr  loaf,  whicli  was  most 
suitable  for  Ihe  American  market  and  for  which  there  is  an  increas- 
ing demand. 
The  Sugar  Market. 

Holhind's  sugar  imports  and  exports  during  1917  are  the  smallest 
on  record.  The  figures  for  the  last  four  years  are  given  in  order  to 
show  the  larae  decline  in  the  sugar  trade  cluring  the  war: 


Kinl. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

IMrORTS. 

Tons. 
202, 323 
9, 14G 

43,  ;:s9 

Tons. 
19,312 
2,047 

9,853 

Tonn. 
2,203 
22.718 
25,788 

1'ons. 
60.5 

Raw  cano  sugar  

21.5 

All  Other - 

589.0 

Total 

2.35,07)8 

31,212 

50, 769 

671.0 

EXPORTS. 

116, SOS 

2, 590 

172,274 

07,  OSl 

■  580 

103, 1S6 

37,69L 
22. 339 
32,281 

16, 280 

Raw  cane  sugar j 

All  otbcr  

14,442 

Total 

291,678 

170,847 

92,314 

30, 722 

The  1017  imports  of  raw  beet  sugar  were  exclusively  from  Bel- 
gium; exports  were  chiefly  to  Germany  (11,809  tons)  and  to  Great 
Britiiin  (4,233  tons).  Raw  cane  sugar  was  practically  all  imported 
from  the  Dutch  East  and  AYest  Indies. 

There  Avas  an  increase  of  18,000  tons  in  the  total  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  Netherlands  during  1916-17  over  the  period .  1915-16, 
when  it  was  242,000  tons.  The  output  of  the  local  sugar  refineries 
during  1917  was  somewhat  larger  than  during  the  previous  year,  and 
the  maximum  wholesale  price,  fixed  by  the  Government,  was  50.25 
florins  per  100  kilos  ($9.18  per  100  pounds),  as  compared  with  51 
florins  per  100  kilos  ($9.32  per  100  pounds)  during  1916. 

Government  Control  of  Sugar  Industry. 

Two  years  ago.  fearing  a  shortage  in  sugar,  the  Government  or- 
dered tliat-  40  per  cent  of  the  Dutch  raw  sugar  production  ])e  reserved 
for  domestic  use.  In  1910  the  quantity  was  raised  to  50  per  cent, 
and  later  in  that  year,  when  home  consumption  had  increased  con- 
siderably and  there  was  also  a  notable  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  containing  sugar,  all  exports  of  sugar  and  sugar  products  were 
prohibited.  A  sugar  society  (Suikervereeniging)  w^as  established  to 
control  all  sales  and  purchases.  Rather  a  large  surplus  was  the  result 
from  these  as  well  as  certain  other  measures,  and  the  trade  figured 
that  from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  stock  could  be  exported. 
The  Suikervereeniging,  after  many  efforts,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  Government's  consent,  and  in  September,  1917,  25,000  tons  were 
sold  to  (Jermany  and  25,000  tons  to  England;  a  month  later  2,500  tons 
were  shipped  to  Sweden.  The  exact  price  obtained  for  these  ship- 
ments is  not  known,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  transactions 
were  very  satisfactory. 

It  is  reported  that  the  total  sugar  consumption  in  the  Xetherlands 
during  1917  amounted  to  163,687  tons,  as  compared  with  151,894  tons 
in  1916. 

The  Java  sugar  crop  for  1917  is  estimated  at  28,000,000  piculs 
(1  picul=136  pounds),  which  is  about  2,000,000  piculs  more  than  the 
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191G  crop.     The  prices  remained  high  throiiohoiit  the  3'ear,  varying 
from  $4.02  to  $5.22  for  No.  IG,  and  from  $4.42  to  $5.82  for  superior. 

Distribution  and  Rationing  of  Coifec. 

Colfee  imports  into  tlie  Netherhmds  average  -1,000,000  bags  per 
year,  of  Avhich  more  than  two-thirds  are  credited  to  Amsterdam. 
Brazil  and  Veneziiehi  are  usually  the  chief  suj)plying  countries,  while 
smaller  quantities  are  received  from  Java.  But  during  1917  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  colfee  imports,  which  amounted  to  15,389  t(ms, 
were  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Brazil  and  Venezuela  were  the 
second  and  third  largest  suppliers. 

The  Xetherhmds  Oversea  Trust  was  anxious  to  have  as  large 
imports  of  colfee  as  possible  and  therefore  readily  granted  the  neces- 
sary permits  both  for  free  and  for  N.  O.  T.  coffee.  The  first  named 
is  coffee  im.ported  exclusively  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  per- 
mitted to  be  exported.  N.  O.  T.  coffee  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries  with  the  consent  of  and  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Over- 
sea Trust  and  intended  for  domestic  consumption  onl}'.  •  Throughout 
the  year  shipping  conditions  were  such  that  but  limited  quantities  of 
coffee  were  received.  At  the  end  of  Februar3\  1916,  the  Dutch  (tov- 
ernment  put  an  embargo  on  coffee  exports,  granting  permits  only  for 
small  quantities  of  free  coffee.  In  the  spring  of  1917,  however,  in 
view  of  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  supply  on  hand,  exports  were 
stopped  and  all  coffee  was  reserved  for  domestic  consumption ;  early 
in  November,  when  expected  shipments  failed  to  arrive,  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  release  for  consumption  25  per  cent  of  the  free 
coffee.  The  governmental  Distribution  Bureau  for  Tea  and  Coffee 
was  opened  August  30,  1917,  which  established  maximum  prices  for 
importers,  brokers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers.  Shortly  afterwards 
coffee  consumers  were  put  on  a  ration  and  cards  were  introduced. 
The  retail  selling  price  was  fixed  at  $0.40  per  half  kilo  (1.1  pounds), 
and  later  advanced  to  $0.48.  During  1917  coffee  prices  iluciuated 
materially,  varying  from  $0.18  to  $0.48  per  half  kilo. 

Petroleum  and  Other  Oils. 

The  total  imports  of  petroleum  during  1917  amounted  to  113,031 
barrels,  of  which  all  but  13  barrels  were  from  the  United  States.  In 
191G,  413,000  barrels  were  imported;  in  1915,  490,601  barrels;  and  in 
1914,  719,367  barrels.  Before  the  w^ar  the  imports  were  close  to 
1,000,000  barrels  annualh^,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Galicia-^  and  Austria.  At  the  beginning  of  1917  the  average  selling 
price  was  $6.21  per  barrel.  Later  in  the  year  the  Government  fixed 
the  price  at  $14.17,  which  was  increased  to  $32.72  per  barrel  toward 
the  end  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  petroleum  there  were  received  at  the  port  of  Amster- 
dam 38,464  barrels  of  gas  oil,  against  74,385  barrels  in  1916. 

ArnLUgements  were  made  in  1917  by  which  machine  oil  was  to  be 
received  from  Austria-Hungary  in  exchange  for  Dutch  products. 
According  to  current  report,  some  of  this  oil  was  received  in  1917, 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  official  statistics. 

Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Amsterdam. 

Various  improvements  and  enlargements  of  Amsterdam  Harbor 
were  projected  in  1917,  but  nothing  material  could  be  done  on  account 
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of  the  scarcity  and  very  high  price  of  all  the  required  materials. 
Practically  nothing  was  done  excepting  to  make  absolutely  necessary 
repairs. 

Shipping  traffic  in  this  harbor  in  1917  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  since 
1878,  when  it  began  to  grow  into  the  importance  which  culminated  in 
1913.  The  total  capacity  of  the  ships  leaving  the  port  of  Amsterdam 
duruig  that  year  was  12,303,000  cubic  meters:  in  1917  it  was  only 
2,026,678  cubic  meters.  The  following  table,  giving  the  number  and 
nationality  of  vessels  leaving  Amsterdam  during  the  past  five  years, 
represents  also,  in  effect,  those  arriving : 


Nationality. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

191(5 

1917 

Dutch  

1,473 

fiGi 
25.T 
100 
30 

1,  557 
421 
li57 
104 
9 
132 
12 

1,389 
150 

1,307 

92 

("iSt 

British 

22 

0 

lOfi 

8 

149 

122 

14 
86 

33 

Canish .        

1 

u 

Relgian         

7 
4 
1 
1 

1 

Italian     

3 
1 

1 

1 

United  States     

1 

Greece     

10 

4 

Spanish         



1 

1 

1 

Chile  an    

Total 

2.472 

2,463 

1,S20 

1, 622 

75S 

The  much  greater  decline  in  1917  than  in  the  preceding  yeai"s  was 
due  to  the  intensified  German  submarine  warfare.  The  Rhine  .ship- 
ping, from  Aiiisterdaiu  via  the  Merwede  Canal  to  a  junction  with  a 
branch  of  the  Eiver  Eliine  in  central  Holland,  increased  in  1917  com- 
pared with  1916  and  1915,  but  declined  in  comparison  with  1914. 
The  number  of  vessels  arriving  (substantially  the  same  dei>arting) 
and  capacity  in  cubic  meters  in  1917  were,  respectively,  1,240  and 
866,236;  in  1916,  1,018  and  719,313:  in  1915.  1,130  and  848,375;  and 
in  1914,  1,565  and  1,114,452,  which  Avas  fairly  normal. 

Steamsliip  Tonnage  from  ArAsterdani. 

The  general  status  of  the  principal  steaanship  companies  operat- 
ing from  Am.sterdam  is  sliovvu  by  the  following  particular's : 

A^edcrland,  to  Dutch  EaM  IndlcH. — Total  number  of  ships  Decem- 
ber 31,  1917,  37,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  238,539.  One  new  freight 
steamer  was  built,  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  6,694. 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  31  ail  Service. — Total  number  of  ships 
December  31,  1917,  7,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  18,561.  Three 
new  steamers  ai-e  being  built  and  v«ill  probably  be  delivered  in  1918. 

Royal  Packet  Steajn-^hip  Co.,  the  Indian  Archipelago. — Total  num- 
ber of  ships  Deceinl)cr  31,  1917,  93,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of 
105,398.    No  ships  vare  built  or  lost  in  1917. 

Royal  Holland  Lloyd,  to  South  American  ports. — Total  number  of 
ships  December  31,  1917.  11,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  67,897. 
None  built  in  1917.  Four  steamers  were  lost  in  1917;  three  were 
torpedf^ed,  and  one  sank  by  explo.sion.  Total  gross  tonnage  lost, 
16,768. 
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Holland  Steamship  Co.^  to  British  ports. — Total  nimiber  of  ships 
December  31,  lOlT,  7,  AA'ith  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  G,000.  One 
steamer-  rras  torpedoed  in  1917. 

Jioijal  Netherlands  Steawsliip  Co.^  to  Mediterranean  and  ottcer 
ports — Total  number  of  ships  December  31,  11)17,  47,  with  a  total 
gross  tonnage  of  83,895.  Three  new  steamers  were  delivered  in  1917, 
with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  5,116.  Two  steamers  were  lost  in  1917; 
one  struck  a  mine  and  the  other  was  confiscated  by  the  German  prize 
court. 
Tramp  Steamers — Motor  Vessels. 

There  are,  besides,  several  Amsterdam  companies  operating  tramp 
steamers  in  all  parts  of  the  Avorld.  They  have  been  more  profitable 
as  respects  dividends  paid,  since  the  war  began,  than  the  regular 
lines.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  companies  paid  such  large 
dividends  in  1917  as  in  the  two  preceding  yeiirs,  their  vessels  being 
rarely  employed,  but  the  results  have  not  yet  been  announced. 

At  the  end  of  1917,  Amsterdam  companies  ojjerated  259  steamers 
and  5  motor  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  ()7s.-24o.  During  1917, 
the  additions  were  19  steamers  and  5  motor  vessels,  totaling  41.821 
tons;  losses  and  transfers  numbered  14  steamers,  totaling  39,723  tons. 
At  the  end  of  1917,  Amsterdam  companies  had  in  process  of  build- 
ing, or  coniracted  for,  3G  steamers  and  4  motor  vessels,  totaling 
120,000  tons. 

The  vessels  built  in  1917  were  generally  small,  and  the  demand  for 
motor  craft  (always  small  vessels)  was  unusually  active.  This  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  when  the  intensified  German  submarine 
Avarfare  began  the  Dutch  Goverimient  decided  to  make  use  of  a  law 
which  authorized  it  to  requisition,  at  lower  freight  charges  than 
were  prevalent,  all  Dutch  vessels  of  more  than  400  gross  tons. 

Marine  insurance  on.  vessels  crossing  the  North  Sea  was  about  2 
per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  but  the  unlimited  submarine  war- 
fare quickly  brought  it  as  high  as  10  per  cent.  However,  at  the  end 
of  the  3^car  it  had  declined  to  T  or  8  per  cent. 

Other  Harbors — Shipbuilding. 

Harlingen,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  is  a  busy  port  in 
normal  times,  having  direct  shipping  connections  with  Great  Britain, 
Scandinavia,  Germanv,  etc.  But  its  business  was  practicallv  at  a 
standstill  in  1917. 

At  Delfzjd,  a  port  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Holland,  221  sea 
vessels  arrived  in  1917.  These  are  understood  to  have  been  engaged 
chiefly  in  trade  with  Germany,  which  is  near  by.  The  191G  arrivals 
were  less  than  in  1917,  numbering  211. 

Two  shipyards  were  engaged  in  shipbuilding  during  the  year. 
One  of  these  completed  three  freight  steamers,  each  having  a  total 
gross  tonnage  of  1,452;  the  other,  two  freight  steamers,  having  a 
total  gross  tonnage  of  5,787  and  6.535,  respectively.  The  other  15 
shipyards  in  Amsterdam  and  vicinity  were  engaged  chiefly  on  repair 
work. 

The  principal  shipyards  had  far  more  orders  than  they  could 
execute  in  1917,  even  without  the  great  scarcity  of  materials,  which 
pvevejited  full  operation.     It  would  require  a  year  or  more,  working 
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full  time  and  with  abundance  of  materials,  to  complete  the  orders 
now  standing  on  the  books  of  several  Amsterdam  companies. 
Fisheries — Submarine  Interference. 

The  I'cceipts  and  sales  of  lish  at  Ymniden,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
North  Sea  Canal,  where,  it  is  said,  97  per  cent  of  the  product  of  all 
the  Dutch  sea  fisheries  is  marketed,  were  A-er}^  small  in  1917  as  com- 
pared with  191G,  owing  to  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  war, 
which  prevented  constant  work.  In  fact,  work  was  the  exception 
in  1917.  The  steam  trawlers  averaged  only  40  fishing  days  each  last 
3^ear,  which  means  that  each  one  spent  3'2o  days  in  port,  on  the  aver- 
age. However,  the  sailing  vessels  and  small  coast-fishing  boats 
worked  almost  constantly. 

The  ruthless  German  submarine  warfare  was  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle to  fishing  in  1917.  A  considerable  number  of  Dutch  trawlers 
and  sailboats  were  sunk  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  in  the  danger 
zone,  though  the  fishermen  knew  the  contrarj^  They  were  very 
careful  and  conscientious  in  working  only  in  waters  where  they  had 
been  assured  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed. 

Profits  were  relatively  small  in  1D17  because  of  the  light  catch, 
although  prices  were  high.  The  total  catch  was  sold  at  Ymuiden 
for  10^830.2*20  florins  ($4,356,160),  less  than  one-third  of  the  price 
obtained  for  the  1916  catch,  double  the  price  obtained  for  the  1915 
catch,  and  five  times  that  for  the  1914  catch.  The  1D17  sale  was 
large  in  value  compared  with  normal  times,  but  increased  expenses 
prevented  substantial  profit. 

The  various  parts  of  the  Zuider  Zee  fishery  pursued  a  normal 
course  in  1917.  The  war  affected  it  only  incidentally,  as  it  all  lies 
within  tlie  land  borders  of  Holland.  The  fish  caught  are  mostly 
small.  \  considerable  part  is  always  salted,  but  in  1917  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  salt  made  unusual  difficidties  for  these  fishermen. 
The  number  of  lx)ats  and  men  enga.ged  in  the  Zuider  Zee  fishery 
and  the  vahie  of  the  catch  was  about  as  usual,  namely,  3,000  vessels, 
7,000  men,  and  $2,000,000  value. 

Agricultural  Conditions. 

Farmers  did  well  in  1917  in  regards  to  demand  for  and  prices  of 
])roducts.  Excessive  rains  in  August  injured  pnictically  all  crops, 
reducing  quantity  of  product  in  most  cases  and  quality  in  others,  but 
potatoes  wei-e  an  exception.  The  August  rains  did  not  seem  to  af- 
fect them  adversely;  the  crop  was  very  large,  and  no  complaint  has 
been  heard  as  to  the  general  quality.  Grain  and  flax  were  most 
aft'ected  by  the  August  ram;  as  a  result,  the  yield  of  straw  was  cjuite 
small. 

The  fruit  crop  was  excellent  in  1917,  especially  pears  and  apples. 
The  yield  of  peaches,  grapes,  and  apricots  was  very  gosd,  in  both 
(juality  and  quantity.  Owing  to  the  warm  weather  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1917.  much  more  of  these  three  fruits  Avas  grown  in 
the  open  air  than  is  usual  in  Holland, 

Cost  of  Living — UnemployTnent. 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  Avas  greater  in  1917  than  in  any  other 
of  the  years  since  the  Avar  began.  Some  prices  advanced  but  little; 
others  from  100  per  cent  to  200  or  300  per  cent.     Some  articles  dis- 
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appeared  completely  from  the  markets,  "vvith  no  expectation  that  they 
would  reappear  till  after  the  war.  It  is  moderate  to  estimate  the 
average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  1917  at  50  per  cent  over  the 
cost  in  1916,  bringing  the  increase  over  peace  prices  to  at  least  100 
per  cent.  Various  important  articles  have  advanced  much  more  than 
that  average,  for  example,  shoes  and  nearly  all  clothing. 

Increased  prices  of  foods  are  variable.  Imported  fruits,  such  as 
oranges,  bananas,  etc.,  have  disappeared  from  the  markets.  Occa- 
sionally a  lemon  may  be  bought,  but  the  price  is  nearly  a  dollar — 
50  times  the  j^rice  a  year  ago.  Altogether,  leaving  out  such  extremes 
as  lemons,  prices  of  food  advanced  fully  50  per  cent  in  1917  and  at 
least  100  per  cent  compared  with  peace  times.  Sugar  is  one  article 
which  had  practically  the  same  price  as  before  the  war.  Its  retail 
price  then  and  in  1917  was  from  10  to  12  cents  a  pound.  The  evi- 
dent reason  is  that  Holland  has  produced  in  recent  years  nearly 
twice  as  much  beet  sugar  as  it  consumed. 

Wages  did  not  increase  in  1917  at  any  such  rate  as  prices  of  com- 
modities. The  average  increase  is  estimated  at  "20  to  25  per  cent.  In 
some  large  establishments  wages  Avere  not  increased,  but  a  special 
?.llowance  was  made  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  By 
this  method,  the  difficult  proceeding  of  reducing  wages  on  the  return 
of  normal  times  would  be  avoided. 

Unem])loyment  at  the  end  of  1917  was  11  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  workmen  included  in  the  reports.  Excluding  diamond  work- 
ers, of  whom  about  30  per  cent  were  unemployed,  the  percentage 
was  9.1,  about  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  1915  but  considerably  more 
than  at  the  end  of  1916. 
The  City  of  Amsterdam — Strikes,  Finances,  Rents. 

The  population  of  Amsterdam  at  the  end  of  1917  was  640,996,  an 
increase  of  12,602  during  the  year.  One-half  this  increase  was  due 
to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Before  the  war.  Amsterdam  was 
growing  at  the  rate  of  about.  7,000  a  year,  but  during  the  last  two 
years  the  rate  of  growth  nearly  doubled.  The  birth  rate  per  1,000 
of  the  population  was  22.1  and  the  death  rate  12.3  in  1917;  in  1916, 
23.05  and  11.9,  respectively;  and  in  1915.  21.5  and  11.22.  respectively. 

While  the  number  of  strikers  involved  in  labor  difficulties  in  1917 
was  unusually  small,  working-class  troubles  of  other  sorts  caused 
serious  disorder  several  times  during  1917.  This  related  especially 
to  the  shortage  of  potatoes,  Avhich,  as  it  afterwards  seemed,  Avas 
caused  by  faulty  distribution. 

The  city  finances  Avere  not  very  satisfactory  on  account  of  the 
growth  of  expenses,  Avhich  exceeded  the  growth  of  revenues.  Always 
before  a  substantial  balance  remained  to  carry  oA'er  into  the  next 
tiscal'A'ear;  but  the  fiscal  A'ear  following  1917  must  start  Avith  a  de- 
ficiency of  4,500,000  florins  ($1,809,000).  Taxes  Avere  increased, 
street  car  fares  raised  50  per  cent,  and  all  sorts  of  economies  were 
introduced  in  1917,  but  still  the  revenues  Avould  not  cover  the  ex- 
penses. The  street  railways  carried  139,300.000  passengers  in  1917 
against  127.640.931  in  1916.  The  number  of  guests  at  the  principal, 
hotels  Avas  88,006  in  1917  and  119,917  in  19UC  Only  197  Americans 
registered  at  these  hotels  in  1917. 

The  groAvth  of  the  city  being  proportionately  greater  in  1917  than 
the  erection  of  new  dAvellings,  rents  increased  from  25  to  100  per 
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cent,  even  more  in  some  eases.  Most  of  the  dwellings  built  in  1917 
were  for  sale  and  were  sold  immediately  to  people  forced  to  buy 
because  they  could  not  find  a  suitable  house  to  rent.  The  fcAV  new 
houses  for  rent  were  taken  long  before  they  were  finished  and  were 
generally  occupied  before  the  plaster  was  dry  on  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings. The  increase  of  rents  was  so  excessive,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
Government  was  petitioned  to  take  measures  to  limit  the  increase 
which  might  lawfully  be  made. 
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